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L Curſe not the King, no not in thy 
thought, Ecclel. 10. 20. 


Rebellion is as the Sin of Witchcraft, 
I Sam. 15. 23, 
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To the Reader. 


Efore thou makeſt an entry up- 
on the following diſcourſe, it is 
"|" fit thou ſhouldſl he acquainted with 
| the occaſim of its birth, A near 
| relation of mine was the cauſe of 
my ſetting Pen to paper, upon a Con 

ceit that being a Member of the 
Long Parliament, my Obſervation | 
might have fixed it ſelf upon ſome 
particulars omitted by others, which 
| A 4 particu- 


To the "Bas Hy | 


particulars he was unwilling ſhould 


be loſt. And now ſince this iſſue 
of my Brain is come into the world 
with many charaters of Truth up- 
on its body, ſome friends looking up- 
on it with roo favourable an eye, 
will not conſent that it ſbould be 
ſlifled by a confinement 10 one fa- 
mily or place: But on the ather 
fide, If travelling abroad it may 
contra ſome diſadvantage by toq 
much expeflation, Lex by Sir 
Philip Carey, that friendly foe ) 
I my ſelf having aſſented to a pub- 
lication, deem it neceſſary ſo far 
zo paſs my own cenſure upon it, as 
that more may not be loked for , 


' than jj can yield; and not only ſo, 


but 


y 1 
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To the Reader. 
but otherwiſe to make ſome little 


apology for the Contents of it. I 
may profeſs” my ſelf to bave been 


ſomewhat perplexed mn finding a 
proper name for that which I have © 


written, | It containeth matters hi- 
Nlorical and yet is no biftory, for 
it confiſteth of particulars without * 
any exa#t order. It compriſeth the 
buſineſs of a limited number of years, 
and yet | cannot give it the title 0 
Annals, becauſe things tranſafed 
in ſeveral years are ſet together. 
I: conſiſteth of abrupt parcels, and 
yet maketh up but one Continued re- 
latim. Truh is, it wameth me- 
thod, containing nothing that is per- 


fet, and if it were a perfeft n- 
thing, 


To the Reader. 
thing, <p. it would be much 


better , for then it would give no 
offence to any, whereas now my old 
fellow- Members, and Comerades of 
that Parliament, will ſay, I am 
Injurious to them , in relating only 
thoſe proceedings . which were not 
Juſtifia le, JK. omitting the good 
things done by them , and they will 
alſo tax me for partiality, in not 
ſpeaking at all, of the provocations 
and wrongs offered and done , by 
their oppoſers. To this I anſwer, 
that from beginning the war ( which 
with its preparatives gives limits to 
our buſinef.) 1 know nothing pub- 
lickly dome, that was either good or 
tyſlifiable, - ſaving only an outward 


profeſſi- 
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Tothe Reader. 
profeſſion of perſonal reformation , 


which unleſs it carried with it a 
real intention, would hare been 
mention d with as little advan- 
tage, as had the outward pretended 
publick reformatiom , which deſerved 
rather blame than praiſe. - The ins 
tention of many of us was alſo very 
good, being deſirous of peace and of 
a good agreement between Prince antl 
people ; but how could this appear 
without doors, till the army had 
kickt us out of the Houſe ? And as 
for particular miſcarriages of the 
King's party , I was not reſident 
within his Majeſlies quarters, and 
therefore my relations muſt have 
been ſubjeA to much incertainty. But 

that 


To the Reader. 


that which muſt ſatisfie me is this , 
that thoſe Members , who were ene- 
mies to the war , will find reaſon in 
that which | (ay , and as for thiſe 
Salamanders ; who could live only 
in the fire, I regard not their cen- 
ſure. Perhaps I may alſo be con- 
 demned by the generality as impru- 
dent, in ſetting an evil charafler upon 
the whole carriage of that Parliament, 
when | my i could not but be an 
afor in ſome part of that evil. Here 
I am put 1 a double apology for my 
ſelf, firſi, as a Subjef, and then as 
aWriter. As to the firſt, I cannot 
excuſe my ſelf otherwiſe, than by the 
Sincerity of my mind and Intentions. 


[ may freely profef', that I never 
had 
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To the. Reader. 


had the leaſt diſloyal ' thought in e- 
lation to my Prince , and my endea- 
wours always tended: to a reconcilia- 
tion of the buſineſs, with a produfi- 
on of peace, and if I were at 

time enforced ( for I never did it wil- _ 
lingly ) to ad in the way of oppoſition 
contributory to the war , it was with 
hope , that at laſt there would be a 
happy agreement. I muſt thus far 
confeſs my error , that I too much 
feared the ill conſequences of a Parli- 
aments being run down by force , and 
perhaps ſo great a diſtruſt inthe cle- 
mency of his late Majeſly cannot be 
juſtified; yet | may hope , that ſuch 


a tenderneſs upon miſtake , may be 


eſteemed venial in compariſon Y great 


Omfences , 


To the Reader. 
offences , which are included ih our 

eſent S overaigns gracious pardon. 
fend as for the , 24. out of "ny 
dence in ſligmatizing my ſelf by too far 
publiſhing the a 96A of that 
body , whereof | was a Member, I 
conceive, that I cannot better ſhew 
my ſelf worthy to be included in that his 
—_— general pardon , than by 
declaring a deteſtation of them , and 
by ſetting them out in their right colors , 
ſo far am from condemning my ſelf in 
that particular. As to the whole 
Narrative , conſidering that I have 
truſted only to my own private memory 
and Notes , I will not ſay , but that 
there may be an omiſsion of ſome par- 


ticulars, as important as thoſe inſer- 
ted 


To the Reader. 


r ted, but] am confident , that for the 
1 ſubſtantial, Truth of that which I have 
delivered , there can be no juſt excep- 


tion to it , and ſo I muſt referr all to 


thy cenſure. 


Farewel. 
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| Of ſome 
Paſſages in or relating to 
the Long Parliament. 
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Ardinal de Richeliev, that 

great favourite of France 

( perhaps to infinuate into 

his Maſters thoughts the high im- 
portance of Naval power ) cauſed a 
Ship of extraordinary bulk to be 
made, which his malevolents affirm- 
ed to be an embleme of himſelf : 
for as that Ship could not move at 
B Sea, 


—  — 


2 Paſſages relating to 


Sea,. but in a ſtorm, ſo( ſaid they ) 
the Cardinal could not live in a 
quiet and undiſturbed State. | This 
was ſaid of that great Miniſter of 
State, becauſe he held his Prince 
engaged in a continual foreign war 3 
and if ſuch a war were imputed to 
him, as miſchievous to that King- 
dom, what ſhall we think of thoſe, 
whoin this our I{land fo troubled 
the waters at home ( to fiſh out a 
greatnels for themſelves ) as to ſe- 
ver the Head from its Body, and 
by unſianewing the government to 
batter down all the Pillars that ſup- 
ported it, and ſo to bring an ablo- 
Jute . Anarchy and contuſion upon 
the whole Nation? Surely the 
depth of this offence is not to be 
tathomed, yet thus much is ordina- 

_mly faid in their defence, th 
they wete ſo far from deſigning 
Anarchy, as they intended only 
reforma- 
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the Long Parliament. 2 


reformation, and the ſetting up of 
a much more accompliſhed govern- 
ment. It 1s eafte to be believed, 
that confuſion was not their ultimate 
end, and there needeth no other 
proof of it, than the aCtings of their 
Leviathan Gromwe//, who made his 
own perſonal greatneſs the founda- 
tion of ſomething in the way of new . 
Government. Andthe intent of re- 
formation, or of a new model, can 
be no juſtification of any particu- 
lar Rebellion, ſince the ſame ends 
are pretended to by all perſons, 
that at any time raiſe a Power in 
oppoſition to the preſent Gover- 
nors, as theſe very perſons found 
by experience during their ſhort 
rule. Ariſtotle and his adherents, 
are much cried down by our mo- 
dern natural Philoſophers, for, ma- 
king privation a principle; but cer- 
tainly theſe men made it the moſt 

B 2 con1- 
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Paſſages relating to 
conſiderable principle 1n their poli- 
ticks; for they could not effect any 
thing fully, but demolition and de- 
ſtruction. They never ſet up any 
thing in the way of Goverament 
that was new, bur it was in a ſhort 
time diſliked and overthrown: 
And indeed it could not be other- 
fyile, ſince the greedy Monſter of 
their faction could not ſubſiſt, but 
by devouring whatſoever was moſt 
precious in the Land; and ſince the 


; opportunity to do 1o could not be 


had, but by frequent changes of 
Government 3 ſo the rapacity of this 
brood of Harpies cauſed the deſtru- 
ion of ſo many fair Buildings, 
whereof the raiſing had been ſo 
coſtly, the ſuppreſſion of Biſhops 
with their Hicrarchy, and the ſale 
of their Lands, and (I may even 
ſay ) felling of the Royal Oak it 
ſelf, with proſtitution of the publick 

Revenue 
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Revenue and Ornaments to ſale, 
and the ſame cauſe would infallibly 
have produced the ruine of both 
Univerſities, with demolition of 
the Colledges, and alienation of 
their Lands, and many other de- 
ſtructions of that nature, ſo as to 
have deprived the Nation of all 
excellence inthe way of beauty and 
ſplendor. That this was done, the 
Power once raiſed, is not ſtrange, 
but how ſo great a part of the 
people ( nay even of that remain- 
der of Parliament ) ſhould be drawn 
to conſent to it, carrieth much 
wonder; and certainly there was 
much artulſed, to win their con- 
ſent to lo great adevaſtation. The 
Hiſtorical part of this buſineſs being 
too heavy a burden for my ſhoul- 
ders 5 I (hall only (for the ſatisfa- 
&ion of ſome friends ) ſet down in 
writing my obſervations, of the 

P 3 carriage 
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carriage of that buſineſs at Weſt- 
minſter, where I was then reſident 
as a Member of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, wherein perhaps there may 
be found ſome particulars, not fo 


obvious to others, and in that re- 


ſpect likely to be omined. 


In matters Political it 1s ſeldom| 


found, that events depend npon 
cauics neceflarily producing them, 
and when they do, there muſt be 
ſome great impertection in the ori- 
ginal conſtitution of a State, as 
writers in Politicks affirm, of Civil 
War ariſing in an Oligarchy, by 
reaſon of many dependences upon 
great perſons poſlcſt of the Sove- 
reign power, whoſe private and 
dificring intereſts diſtract the forces 
of ſuch Commonwealths 5 but this 
cannot be our caſe, wholive in an 
extraordinary well-tempered Mo- 
narchy, where the perfect conſtitu- 

tion 
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the Long Parliament. 7 


tion is ſufficiently proved by an ef- 
flux of very much time, without 
the leaſt appearance of any vilible 
defect. We muſt thefcfore ſearch 
out other cauſes. It cannot be 
doubted, that there is a Divine 
Providence, which ordereth and 
governeth all things; but as this 1s 
above us, andaltogether out of our 
ſight, ſo we muſt rather ſubmit 
cheartully, than make any 1nquilt- 
tion about it. As for ſecond cau- 
ſes in diſturbance of States, none 
can juſtifie an armed oppolition by 
Subjects againſt their Sovereign 35 
andunle(s there be ſome plauttble 
title to the Supreme power, there 
is ſcldom any that become conſ1de- 
rable, but diſcontents upon conceit 
of milgovernment 3 and in this caſe 
the juſtneſs of diſcontent 15 not ſo 
dangerous, as the generality of it, 
and in that reſpect deſigns ground- 
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ed upon right reaſon, and 
with certainty of publick advan- 
tage, if effected, are yet well laid 
alide, whenliable toa general mi(- 
conſtruction, in the way either of 
danger or oppreſiion. Never Par- 
liament was aſſembled, when the 
people were in a higher diſcontent, 
than at this time : ſuch a general 
ditidence there was, as they 
thought themſelves ſure of nothing. 


The encreaſe of Ceremonies had . 


made them fear the approach of a 
Religion hateful to them. The 
late buſineſs of Ship-money, toge- 
ther with ſome other impoſitions 


without conſent of Parliament, 


cauſed them to apprehend the loſs 
of property in their eſtates, and 
they had little hope of redreſs by 
Parliament, becauſe his then Maje- 
ſty had been ſo unhappy,as to be put 
upona ſudden diſſolution of all Par- 

liaments 
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liaments formerly by him called. 
There wanted not perſons 1l]-diſpo- 
ſed, and ſeditious, to trumpet thele 
things in the ears of the generality, 
whereby they incenled them ſo far, 
as thereby they found means to raiſe 
a power againſt their Sovereign, 
which how it was done, and by 
what degrees, and how improved 1s 
the chief intent of our bulineſs to 
{ct forth. 

At the time of aſſembling this un-” 
happy Parliament there were two 


? armies on foot. in Ergland, whereof 


one was that of the Scots, and ano» 
ther conſiſting of Engliſh-men to 
oppoſe them, if occaſion were 3 and 
the King to remove all jealouſfic of 
a wiltul continuance of the war, by 
engaging them to a freſh hoſtility, 
had made the Earl of Holand (a 
perſonthen ſtanding gracious with 
the Parliament and People ) Genc- 

ral 
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ral of the Engliſh army. The per- 
ſons who knew themſelves faulty 
in holding intelligence with the 
Scots, were then {o apprehenſive of 
a complete agreement between his 
Majeſty and Them, and of their 


being won to a compliance with him 


in all things, as the Earl of Holland 
in a private Letter to Mr. Py, 
writ ſomewhat to this effect 5 That 
the sky was horridly black in thoſe 
Northern parts, and that all things 
there ſcemed, as tending to an uni- 
verſal judgment. The Earl being 
then General, could not intend this 
other than a private adyertiſement, 

but Mr. Py tinding the publication 


of it a fit means to encreaſe the ge-. 


neral apprehenſions, preſently im- 
parted that Letter to the Houſe of 
Commons, and from thence the (ub- 
ſtance of it was divulged over all the 
City of Loxdon, This ſerved to 

| keep 
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keep the people in a heat and jea- 
louſte concerning the Kings intenti- 
ons, but that fear proved vain, for 
the pacification was eftected wholly 
by interpolition of the Engliſh- 
Commiſſioners, who were perſons 
approved of by the Parliament as to 
that employment. But this buſineſs 
of fatisfying the Scots, and of dif- 
banding 'of the Armies, requiring 
vaſt ſumms of money, there were 
were great Taxes laid upon the 
people by Act of Parliament, which 
money was not likely to be levied 
in much time, and therefore there 
needed a preſent ſupply by the Ci- 
ty of London, who (as was pre- 
tended ) would not part with their 
money, leſt adiflolution of the Par- 
liament ſhould come before pay- 
ment 3 thereupon the King was 
preſſed to paſs the Act of Continu- |} 
ance, Whereby the Parliament \ 

could 
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could not be diſlolved, but by 
their own conſent. This Ad had 
the Royal atlent, and gave to the 
Crown the greateſt blow that it had 
yet received 3 for lo the King eſta- 
bliſhed againſt himſelf a Power, 
which he could not extinguiſh, 
This pacification being free from all 
ſecret agreements with the 8cots, 
| i a great ſtrength and confi- 
ence to our Czriflones, or kind- 
lers of Sedition: for though the 
Presbyterian diſcipline, was now 
again confimed, as to Scotland, yet 
it was impoſſible, that the Scots 
could think themſelves ſecure to 
hold it, as long as Epiſcopacy ſtood 
firm in England, in which reſpect 
they could not but be willing to 
aſliſt thoſe, whoſe deſign it was to 
aboliſhit. Before this time, it was 
thought fit to deprive the King of 
two prime Counſellors, the Arch- 
biſhop 
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biſhop of Canterbury, and the Earl 
of Sirafford, ( whoie names were 
delivered in by the Scottiſh-Com- 
miſlioners, as incendiaries between 
the two Nations) which was done 
in the way of an impeachment by 
the Houſe of Commons at the Lords 
Bar for High Treaſon. Upon this 
Impeachment it was found requilite 
to commit them preſently to the 
wer, ſo as the King was imme- 
ately deprived of their advice in 
Council 3 and the Earl of $trefford 
was ſpeedily brought to Trial in 
Weſtminſier-Hall with much ſolem- 
nity, which had continuance for 
many days, and at laſt was broken 
up with heat and violence by the 
Houſe of Commons, ſuch as ill be- 
came the gravity of that Aſſembly 
and they did it, concerving that the 
Lords carried themſelves partially 


in relation to the perſon impeach- 
ed ; 
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ed; but his condemnation was fi- 
niſhed afterwards by the Legitla- 
tive power in a Bill of Attainder, 
which could not paſs the Lords, till 
many of them were ſo terrified by 
tumults, as they found it for their 
ſafety to be abſent at the laſt Read- 
ing. And this buſineſs of the Bil] 
was carried on with ſuch violence, 
as there was a kind of proſcription 
of ſuch perſons, as in the Houſe &f 
Commons had Voted againſt the 
Billz for their names were poſted 
up In London by the care of ſome 
malicious body. The Archbiſhop 
was reſerved to a Trial, lels legal 


as to the form, but no leſs fatal to * 


his ruine 3 being ſome few years af- 
ter condemned by a Bill paſled in 
both Houſes, but wanting the Roy- 
al aſſent. At or about the time of 
Straffords Trial, there was a gene- 
ral' licentiouſneſs uſed. The Par- 

lament 
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Itament-houſes were daily haunted 
with a rabble of tumu!tuating peo- 
ple, crying out for that which they 
called juſtice. 'There was alfo a 
Liberty aſſumed, and connived at, 
to Print and publiſh what every 
man thought fit, which for the moſt 
part was in defamation of the Go- 
vernors Eccleſiaſtical and Fempo- 
ral. Within the City of Londor 
the Pulpits were almoſt wholly po!- 
ſeſt by Presbyterian-Miniſters , 
whoſe eloquence was altogether 
employed the ſame way. In the 
Country ( or atleaſt indivers parts ) 
there was ſuch encouragement gi- 
ven under-hand,asthe common peo- 
ple fell upon Popiſh Recuſants, and 
plundered their houſes with all ſeve- 
rity : And the Houſe of Commons 
being made acquainted with the in- 
convenience and terror of theſe 
Tumults, as well by their own 
mem- 
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members, as by a Meſlage from the 
houſe of Lords, would not be 
drawn to diſcountenance, much to 
declare againſt them.It was not long 
after the Pacification, that the Scots 
much urged the King to go into 
Scotland to be crowned, whereun- 
to his Majeſty aſlented at the laſt, 
which gave great jealoulie again at 
Weſtminſter, in ſo much as the Par- 
liament made ſome addreſſes to the 
King, deliring that he would not 
depart out of the Kingdom at that 
time, but thoſe addreſſes became ; 
altogether fruitleſs, the King de- 
claring his ablolute and perempto- 
ry engagement to go. And the ap- 
prehenlions of this journey were 
ſo powerful, as a very aCtive Mem- 
ber of the houſe of Commons,ſtand- 
Ing at the door of the Lords Houſe, 
upon occalion of a Meſlage, having 
fetch'd a great figh, made a 7 xa 
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feltion, 
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feſſion, he thought we were all un- 
done 3 but the Presbyterian g8cots 
continued true to their own inter- 
eſt, with a reſpeCt alſo to their pro- 
fit, and expecting to be called again 
into England, as it came to paſs 
afterwards. The Scottzh Corona- 
tion being paſt, the King return- 
edto London, and then the exaſpe- 
rations grew higher than ever. It 
ſeems, his Majeſty was willing to 
impute the diſorders in Parliament 
to ſome particular perſons Members 
of both Houſes, whom he had 
found to have held intelligence 
with his enemies, and therefore he 
directed his Atturny General, to 
accuſe the five members. (whole 
names are well known) in Patlia- 
ment of high Treaſon, which was 
{o 11] reſented in both Houſes,as the 
Impeachment was refuſed, where- 
upon his Majeſty fell upon that un- 

| C happy 
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happy reſolution, of coming per- 
ſonally intothe Houſe of Commons, 
which gave ſo great affence, as 
buth ' Houſes, pretending they 
could not fit ſecurely at Weſtminſter 
without a guard, adjourned them- 
ſelvs for ſome days,and appointed to 
meet during the vacancy in Loader 
as grand Committies, to conſider 
what was to be done upon the pre- 
tended breach of Priviledge. This 
gave a great advantage againlt the 
King, for by this means, they had 
opportunity to fix their correſpon- 
dence with the Citizens, and to en- 
gage them in their defence, Be- 
tween this ttme and the Kings return 
out of Scotland; the Court had 
been annoyed with a confluence 
of unruly people; fo as it was 
thought fit to have a Corps de guard 
( ora Court oof ry as they call it) 
kept in the pallage before Whitehal 

to 
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to keep the rabble at a diſtance. 
But during this Adjournment the 
Citizens of Loxdox became ſo en- 
gaged, as upon theday of the Hou- 
les meeting again at Feſtwinſler 5 
they ſent a little army with ſome 
field pieces for their ſecurity : 
theſe palled by land and by water 
on each fide of Whitehal, and the 
noiſe of their coming was fo loud, 
as it was concluded fit for the guard 
of Middleſex trayned-bands to with- 
draw, and ſo theirpaſlage became 
free. This was interpreted at Court, 
as the beginning of a war, and 
thereupon his Majeſty thought 
good to retire to Hampton-Conrt. 
After this, there were many ad- 
dreſtes to the King by the Parlia- 


ment, but not any; that could be 


m the Teaſt meafure pleaſing to him. 
It happened that Mr. P;## had new- 
ly erred ( at a conference 

| C3 between 
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between the Houſe, as I take it) 
uſed ſome words of diſreſpe& to 
the King, wherewith his Majeſty 
expreſt himſelf to be offended, and 
thereupon the Houſe of Commons, 
having notice of_ the Kings reſent- 
ment, took a ' reſolution to ſend his 
Majeſty a paper, in full juſtifica- 
tion of that which Mr. Pi#2 had 
ſaid, I my ſelf waspreſent at this 
reſolution, and appearing diſlatis- 
fied with it, immediately went out 
of doors, which being obſerved 
by a back friend of mine, he nam- 
ed me one of the four to carry it. 
This unwelcome news was brought 
to me to my own houſe by one of 
our Serjeants,with a copy of the or- 
der, which muſt not be diſobeyed, 
and ſo we went and delivered the 
paper to his Majeſty at Humpton- 
Court, which being read, he be- 
gan to diſcourſe upon it, as if he 
EX- 
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expected reaſon from us, and ſeem'd 
to addreſs his Speech more par- 
ticularly to me (perhaps having 
heard of my diflike ) but Sir Johr: 
Culpepper then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and chief of the four, 
told his Majeſty, we had not pow- 
er to ſpeak one word, whereupon 
we were diſmifled, and returned 
to London. After this the King 
left Hampton-Court and went to 
Theobalds, whither the Parliament 
ſent a Committie of Lords and 
Commons, -but'with a meſlage e1- 
ther ſo unreaſonable, or unſeaſon- 
able, as the King thought fit to dif- 


miſs them with an abſolute nega- 


"tive, and there paſled ſomething 


then, which perhaps may be fit 
to be inſerted herein, as contain- 
ing that which is ſomething extra- 
ordinary. I received the relation 
from a noble perſon, who was one 

C3 of 
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of the Commoners then ſent, and 
this it is. After having received 
his Majeſties anſwer, the Com- 
mitty being ſtill at Theobalds, 
retired it ſelt to take into conſide- 
ration the terms of 1t, that there 
might be no difference in report- 
ing to the feveral Houſes of Par- 
liament. - As ſoon as the Commit- 
ty was fet, the Earl of Warwick 
was called out, to ſpeak with his 
brother the Earl of Newport. He 
went out, and ſpeedily returned 
with this account of the bulincſs 3 
that the Earl of Newport had ac- 
quainted him, that the King was 
even then ſo preſled to give a 
more latisfatory anſwer, as he was 
confident they ſhould have ſuch 
an anſwer, if they would but de- 
ſer their departure for a ſmall ſca- 
ſon: To this the whole company 


ſeemed to aflent with much chear- 
fulneſs, 
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fulneſs, when ſuddenly young Sir 
Henry Vain declared himſelf to 
meryail at it, for ſaid he, is there 
any perſon here, who can under- 
take to know the Parliaments 
mind, that 1s, whether this which 
we have, or that which is called a 
more ſatisfactory anſwer, will be 
more pleaſing to the Houſes ? For 
my part I cannot, and if there be 
any that can, let him ſpeak 3 to 
this no man made any anſwer, and 
ſo having agreed upon the report 
to be made, they departed. I have 
related this, to ſhew how caſfily 
one ſubtle 1]l-diſpoſed perſon may 
overthrow a general good inten- 
tion. Now were the well affected 
party ( as it was then termed ) ſtir- 
red up in all parts, to give incou- 
ragement to the Houſe of Com- 
mons inthe way of pretended Re- 
formation, by petitions, whereof 

E 4 ſome 
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ſome were delivered dayly at the 
bar, and the deliverers had thanks 
given by the Speaker, which was 
a thing altogether new. And as a 
general return to theſe, and to keep 
the people in perfect heat, it was 
reſolved, that a general and pub- 
lick declaration of the State of the 
kingdom ſhould be made to the Na- 
tion. In time of former Princes 
the Houſe of Commons had ſome 
times ( but very rarely ) made re- 
monſtrances of that nature to the 
King, which were never pleaſing 
to him, yet not juſtly to be 
excepted againſt, becauſe it 1s 
expreſt in the writs of Summons, 
that they are to adviſe his Majeſty, 
but for any adviſing ( or treating 
with ) the people, it was always 
held illegal, and of miſchievous 
conſequence. Upontheſe grounds 
the declaration, being brought into 

the 
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the Houſe, cauſed a very long de- 
bate, but was at Jaſt paſſed, with 
the diſlent of very many of the 
moſt conſiderable Members. Our 
Nation being in ſuch diſorder, the 
rebellion broke out in treland, and 
the Lords of the Council being yet 
in Lozdor, imparted their new re- 
ceived intelligence to the Houle of 
Commons, who ſeemed cheartully 
to embrace the buſineſs of reducing 
that Kingdom to obedience, and 
thereupon endeavoured the railing 
of a ſtock of money by adventure, 
upon ſecurity of the living Bears- 
Skin, which was the Eſtates of ſuch 
perſons as were in| Rebellion. 
Upon this the King made offer of 
going 1n perſon to ſuppreſs the re- 
bellion, if he might be ſupplied 
with money, and other neceſlaries 
for the work ; which offer was ſo 
far from being hearkned unto 

at 
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at Weſtminſter, as it created new 
jealouſic. But the Parliament 
made good ule of the 7rifh buſineſs 3 
for by that means they liſted Ofi- 
cers, and made full enquiry. con- 
cerning their inclinations, which 
ſucceeded happily with them af- 
terwards.. Every day produced 
new difterences between the King 
and Parliament; for that unſatiable 
Monſter of publick ſecurity cauſed 
the making of a propoſition to his 
Majeſty, which was, that the Par- 
liament might govern the Militia, 
( or Trained-bands ) for ſome time 
at leaſt, which was rejected by the 
King, asa power not to be parted 
withal, nonot for an hour 5 where- 
upon the Parliament made new 
Licutenants for cach County, who 
allumed the exerciſe of that power 
byParliamentary authority in many 
parts of the Kingdom. And upon 

the 
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the ſame ground of publick ſecuri- | 
ty, Sir Joks Hotham (erſed upon the 

own of King ſtor upon Hull, with 
the Kings Magazin there, which 
his Majeſty ' cried out upon, not 
only as rebellious, but asa robbing 
him of his Arms and Ammunition 3 


- being perſonal Goods bought with 


his money 3 and this before any the 
leaſt act of hoſtility ſhewed on his 
part. The King was then retired 
tothe City of Tork, as a place of 
more ſafety, than nearer to Lon- 
don : Andthere firſt of all che War- 
rants of Parliament being ſent by 
expreſs Meſſengers for Delinquents 
( by them ſo ſtiled ) were flatly dif- 
obeyed, which was no unwelcome 
news to the great managers of af- 
fairs at Weſtminſter 3 for they pre- 
tended ſuch obſtruction of Juſtice, 
to be a juſtifiable & ſufficient ground 
for the raiſing of forces. Whenthe 


oppor 
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oppoſition was grown to this height, 
his Majeſty judged it fit, that ſuch 
Membersof bothHouſes as hadreſol- 
ved to engageagainſt theParliament 
ſhould withdraw themſelves 3 and 
one of thelaſt that continued fitting 
in the Houſe of Commons was 
Mr. Sidney Godolphin, who for a 
farewel declared, That by a War 
the Parliament would expole it ſelf 
to unknown dangers : for( ſaid he) 
when the Cards are once ſhuffled, 
no man knows what the Game will 
be, which was afterwards found by 
the Parliament too true, when their 
own Army became their Maſters : 
But in the mean time, this Seceſ{i- 
on of Members did very much faci- 
litate the entry into, and continu- 
ance ofthe War 3 all diſpute being 
taken away within the Houſes, and 
the Houſe of Commons would not 
loſe this convenience, and therefore 
they 
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they ſoon excluded the withdrawn 
Members by ſpecial Votes. This 
abſciſlion or cutting off of Members 
had been formerly uſed in this and 
other Parliaments, but very rarely, 
and for offences extraordinary, and 
ſuch an offence was this obedience 
to his Majeſty then adjudged to be, 
ſo unfitting a time for Judgment 1s 
the heat of a Civil War in matters 
relating to that War. This War 
firſt began in Paper, by Manife- 
ſtoes and Declarations on both 
parts, which bringsto remembrance 
a pleaſant paſſage in the Houſe of 
Commons upon this account. - One | 
of the Members brought with him 
into the Houſe a Declaration of his 
Majeſties, which he had newly 
bought, and complained much of 
thoſe, who were ſo inſolent, as 
freely to ſell ſuch papers of the 
Kings : Atthis a young Gentleman 

| ( of 
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( of thoſe who were accounted Fa- 
naticks in thoſe days 3 but one who 
never ſpake publickly m the 
Houſe ) grew into a ſeeming impa- 
tience, and ſaid with much carneſt- 
neſs, Why not his papers as well as 
every mans elſe? Which though 
loudly, yet being ſpoken, without 
ſtanding up, was anlwered only 
with looks and ſmiles. This paſ- 
fage is ſcarcely worthy of a place 
m any ſerious diſcourſe, yet it 
ſeemeth naturally to expreſs the 
fmall ingenuity of thoſe times, 
which allowed not to a Sovereign 
Prince in his own Domintons that 
freedom, which every petty felluw 


aſſumed without exception. At this- 


time both parties were employed 
m railing of forces: The Earl of 
Eſſex being made Captain-General 
for the King and Parliament, ( as 
the ſtile of the War was adder” 
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full power to nominate Officers 3 
andI can affirm, that the Army was 
ratſed with great difficulty ; there 
being immediately upon grant of 
that Commiſſion, the greateſt ſoli- 
tude at Weſimrinſter that I had ſeen, 
whereof I my felt taking notice be- 
fore a Member, who was deſigned 
to a principal cemmand in the Ar- 
my, as a thing of ſmall encourage- 
ment, he made this anſwer, That 
he thought the people of England 
were mad, being ſo blind to the 
diſcerning of their own intereſt ; 
but the Parliaments bufineſs was 
more and more facilitated every 
day, there being a Committy ereCt- 
ed of Lords and Commons, called 
the Committy of Safety, in the na- 
ture of a Privy Council 3 and Mo- 
ney or Plate coming in freely ( up- 
on the propoſitions for contributi- 
on ) in Loxdon beyond any mans 
expe- 
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expectation. But that which moſt 
advanced the Levies, was a Liberty 
declared for Apprentices to forſake 
their Maſters ſervice at this time, 
without loſs of freedom : and the 
nomination of Collonels, Members 
of both Houſes, being perſons emi- 
nent for popularity, ſo as the Army 
conſiſted very much of boys at the 
firſt,but there being great ſcarcity of 
experienced Commanders, the Ge- 
neral thought it neceſlary to accept 
the ſervice of divers. Scottiſh-men, 
whom the aſſurance of good pay 
had invited tooffer themſelves, be- 
ing not only able perſons for Com- 
mand, but alſo better hardened in 
the way of Military oppolition to 
the Royal power, than our Ezeliſh. 
Now there paſled every day Atts 
of hoſtility, for the King appearing 
in perſon before Hul/, and. entrance 
being demied, raiſed a battery 
againſt 
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againſt the Town, and laid a kind 
of ſiege to it. On the other ſide 
the Parliaments forces ſeized every 
day, upon ſuch places, as they 
found neceſlary in the way of ad- 
vantage for War 3 ſo as Mars be- 
gan to exerciſe his power in ſeveral 
parts of the Kingdom, even to 
bloud, by wreſtlings between the 
reſpective Partiſans, when they 
met, as alſo by the ſlege of War- 
wick-Caitle by the Earl of Nor- 
thampton, who ſoon aſter loſt his 
life in the Kings ſervicez and the 
Parliament it ſelf then ſeemed to 
have aſſumed a' new nature, ac- 
cording to the buſineſles there agi- 
rated, which were only relating to 
the War. After ſeveral skirmilhes 
between parties, the Armies came 
to face one another at Edgehil, in 
the year 1642, whereupon enſued 
a batte], and notice being given at 


Weſt- 
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Weſtminſter, we were in continual 
expectation of the iſſue; and the 
Houſe being ſet in an afternoon, 
there came a Meſlenger, who 
brought word, that the Parhaments 
Army was ſoworſted, as he his ſelf 
ſaw the Earl of Efex's Cannon ſei- 
zed upon by the Kings forces. This 
ve ſo great a terror, as the 
Tree Lemtal/ addreiled himſelf to 
ſome of us, and uſed theſe terms. 
Gentlemen, you fhall do well to 
ſend eo his Majeſty betimes to ask 
conditions, leſt by delaying you 
come too late to effect your tecuri- 
ty: Such a terror did the preſent 
apprehepſion ſtrike into him, and 
many others 3 but it was notlong 
before an expreſs Meſſenger came 
from the General himſelf, ſignify- 
ing that he was Maſter of the field, 
and had been once poſtteſt of the 
Royal Standard. This gave ſreſh 


courage 
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courage , yet the intelligence 
brought by the firſt perſon was 
true 3 for the Parliaments left wing 
had been rauted, and their Cannon 
poſſeſſed, but for want of diſcipline 
the prevailers applicd themſelves to 
plunder the baggage, and ſo the 
other part of his Majeſties Army 
was born down, and the Earl of 
Eſſex remained paſleſfled of the 

eld, (or Champ de bataigle, as 

the French call it) but with his 
Forces ſo broken, as the Rings Ar- 
my, having done their buſineſs in 
forcing a paſſage, purſged their 
deſign, and marched forwards, 
which E/ex in bis Letters term- 
ed a flight, and faid, that for 
want of Fark, he could not pro- 
ſecute his victory, Without a 
freſh dſopply from Londer. 
And thus the victory is pretended 
to on both a and got without 
p. « 
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a fair colour. Not long after this, 
the King having refielhed his ar- 
my at Oxford, marched with it to- 
wards London, yet could not do 
this with ſuch expedition, but that 
General Eſſex was gotten thither 
before him, and the Citizens of 
Londen were ſo fearful of being 
plundered, as they came out una- 
nimoully for defence, and fo his 
Majeſty thought good to retreat to 
Oxford, which gave a period to 
action for that year. Somewhat be- 
fore the late encounter near Brain- 
ferd, the houſe of Commons order- 
ed meto go into the Countrey for 
which TI ſerved, where I found; all 
full of terror, the common people 
generally apprehending, that the 
Cavaliers ( as the Royalliſts were 
then called ) were coming to plun- 
der them. This fear was artifici- 
ally put into them, as I could eafily 

per- 
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perceive: for the Countrey was 
full of ſtrange fictions of their 1n- 
humane carriage in other coun- 
treys, and being at my uſual Man- 
ſlon, we had ſcarcely any reſt ( no 
not in the night) for Meſlengers 
giving the allarm, and the manner 
was to bring a paper of intelligence 
without any ſubſcription, and this 
mult be taken for truth, without 
any farther proof. Theſe allarms 
generated ſtrange, wild, and 1nd1- 
geſted propoſitions, ſuch as were 


| notto be hearkned unto by any per- 


ſon of Judgment and experience, 
yet they were ſome way tending 
to the great deſign of raiſing the 
terror to a height, and putting arms 
into the hands of Schiſmatical peo- 
ple under the name of Voluntiers, 
and by thoſe means to form a new 
power to bediſpoſed of upon occa- 
ſion in any part of the Kingdome, 

D 3 without 
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without the limits of their own 
* Counties, as it came to-paſs aftet- 
wards, when Majors General were } 
eſtabliſhed. Bur fince the Kings 
forcesdid not really make any ap- 
proach towards us, and ſince I had 
not accepted of any Command tg 
oblige my ſtay in the Countrey, I 
made my return to Londor, and 
applyed my ſelf to my conſtant 
courſe of attending in Parliament, 
wherelT found the ſtate of buſineſs 
ſomewhat altered: for General 
f/ex began now to appear to the } 
private Czballifts ſomewhat wreſty, || ' 
ſo as they found it neceſſary to | 
raiſe new forees to be command- | | 
ed leſs immediarely by him. | 
Upon this there was a kmd of 
army put. under command of 
Sir William Waller and Sir Av- 
thur Haſellrigg, whoſe ations were 
afterwards as much cryed wp, 
As 
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- as the Generals were cryed down. 


And then there were alſu Ordinan- 
ces of Parliament(which kind oflaw 
grew naw in faſhion) framed, and 
paſt for conſtituting aflociations, 
whereof the Eaſtern was chief, and 
much promoted by Crowwel, who 
founded his greatneſs there, though 
for the preſent he was commanded 
by the Lord Grey of #arke, cho- 
ſen Major General of that aſlocia- 
tion, and placed inthat Command, 
as a perſon leſs aftive, and more to 
be wrought upon, than he after- 
ward proved to be, which made 
Eſſex who had yet power ſufticicnt 
tocruſh him 3 cauſe him (aſter about 
a years ſervice in that Command ) 
to be ſumman'd to his attendance 
if the Lords houſe, with a ſubſti- 
tution of the Earl of Maxcheſter in 
his place of Major General, being 
one of his own near relations. The 

D 4 Houſe 
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Houſe of Commons was employed 
in providing money, without which 
they could have no good effect of 
their armies. Several ways were 
found, but no one ( nor all of them 
together ) an{werable to their oc- 
calions. One was by Sequeſtrati- 
on of Delinquents eſtates, not ex- 
cepting the King's own revenue, 
which laſt yielded the beſt ſupply, 
being manag'd by a Committy of 
Parhament, whereas they were in- 
forced to uſe ravenous people in 
the Sequeſtration of private eſtates, 
making a very ſlender account to 
the publick, and converting moſt 
of the profits to their own uſe, 
whereof the Parliament was not in 
condition to take much notice at 
that time. Another way of raiſing 
mony there was, by requiring a 
twentieth part of goods and a fifth 
part of every man's revenue. This 
began 


the Long Parliament, 4x 
began upon perſons diſaffected to 


the Parhament, but came at laſt to 
be a calling dance, being made ge- 
neral, and herein both parties did 
200d ſervice, by giving complete 
information . concerning one ano- 
thers eſtates. But the laſt and ſur- 
eſt, was a monthly tax for the ar- 
my, which was the firſt of that 
kind, and likelieſt to continue in 
being. And now the caſe 1s wholly 
altered, for every demand muſt be 
anſwered, there being armies on 
foot, very well diſpoſed to con- 
ſtrain payment in caſe of refuſal. 
About this time, thoſe perlons who 
had been nominated Committies 
in each County for money matters, 
held meetings ( in imitation of the 
Covenanters tables in Scotland ) 
and took upon them the deciſion of 
bulineſles relating to the County in 
—_ but eſpecially as to the 
war, 
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war, Which comprized the ſup- 
preſſion of the Royalliſts, and by 
this means they exerciſed an unli- 
mited power, being aflured of In- 
demnity-at Weſtminſter ſorall things 
done in the way of advantage to 
their m—_ affairs. While the 
aſperities of war lay thus frozen 
up in winter quarters, it pleaſed his 
Majeſty to ſend the Earl of South- 
hampton, and Sir _ Culpepper 
with a propoſition for a treaty of 
peace, and a conſiderable member 
of our Houſe made. this relation to 
me, of Mr. Pims opinion concern- 
ing it. This Gentleman ſaid, he 
met Mr. Pie going into the Com- 
mitty of Safety, and defiring a 
word with him asked, Yif he knew 
the ſubſtance of Southhamptor's 
meſlage, and what hethought oft ? 
Mr. Pim's anſwer was, that he 
knew the particulars, and _ 
Go 
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God in his heart, hoping that the 
iſle of it would be happy for the 
Kingdome. But it ſeems, that be- 
ing entred into the Committy his 
mind foon changed, for the Gene- 
ral ( with other Lords there ) were 
abſolutely for the refuſal of it, 
which was the event of it alſo in 
Parliament, and not without ſome 
harſhneſfs in the manner, for Sourh- 
hampton and Culpepper would have 
delivered their meſlage in the re- 
ſpetive Houſes within the Bar, as 
Members, which was refuſed to 
chem, and ſo their meſſage being 
made known, and unanimouſly con- 
cluded unſeaſonable, by reaſon of 
che Generals ſtanding yet (together 
with divers other eminent perſons ) 
deelared Traytor, they both re- 
rarned t6 Oxford. This may appear 
ſtrange, fince the General was 
eonceived to wiſh and labour for 

peace, 
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peace, which may the better be 
believed, becaule after this time, 
he ſent a letter to the Parliament, 
to expreſs his ſenſe of the Nations 
miſerable condition under a war, 
and to deſire that there might be 
propoſitions of peace ſent to his 
Majeſty (a fault never to be for- 
given by the private Caballiſts ) 
which delireof reſtoring peace con- 
tinued with him even to his end, as 
was hinted in his funeral Sermon, 
wherein he was compared to Abner, 
who periſhed being inſucha deſign, 
but it 1s uſual for ſuch perſons to 


diſlike all pacification, ſaving what. 


15 procured by themſelves, wherein 
their own intereſts are fully pro- 
viiied for, and it 1s very likely, 
that E//ex would have had the buſi- 
neſs to paſs chiefly through his own 
hands, whereby we may ſee, how 
far a poor Nation may ſuter by the 

ambiti- 
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on of ſome principal perſons. But 
howlſoever it was with others, it 1s 
not to be doubted, but ſome of the 
cloſe Cabal, rather than to yield to 
any pacification, were diſpoſed to 
make uſe of the pious intimation, 
delivered. by a Miniſter 1n a Faſt 
Sermon preached before the Houle 
of Commons, which was this. That 
if they could not effe? the deſired re- 
formation, get it wonld be in their 
power, to break the pillars, and as 
Sampſon did, topnll down the houſe 
over the heads of their enemies. Yet 
for publick ſatisfaction ( the people 
being wearied with a war ) it was 
always in agitation, to bring the 
buſineſs to -a treaty, though not 
without much jealouſte on the Par- 
liaments ſide, which might be much 
encreaſed, by a letter from a Lord 
at Oxford to a Commander in that 
army, which became publick being 
inter- 
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intercepted, and contained theſe 
words. Do but cudgel them into 
a Treaty, and we ſball do well e- 
rough with them, Before drawing 
the attnies out in the year 1643, 
there had been a hopeful treaty of 
peace, both parties having tendred 
propoſitions, and Commiſhoners 
being ſentto Oxſord to treat, but 
this was ſoon rendred fruitlels by 
the Parliament,who too far ſtraight- 
ned the time of treaty, and bound 
up their Commiſſioners by inſtrudti- 
ons, obliging them in the firſt place, 
to treat upon and conclude the pro- 
poſition he disbanding of the ar- 
mites, which could not be conſented 
to by his Majeſty, without aflurance 
firſt had, that the other molt im- 
portaat articles would be agreed 
upon. And ſoat thistimethe 

people were defeated of their 
hopes, it being one of our Cabels 
greateſt 
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greateſt arts, to give way to a trea- 
ty of peace for publick latisfaftion, 
and then to bring it to a rupture m1 
ſome planfble way, as here it was 
upon the .article of disbanding, 
which was a thing ſo much deſired 
by the people. This year 1643- 
bultneſles were tranſatted at eſ#- 
winfier with greater heighth than 
ever; forthe Queen being return- 
ed to the King's quarters with ſome 
afiſtance, the Houſe of Commons 
allumed the boldneſs to impeach her 
of high treaſon at the Lord's bar, 
and about the ſame time, both Hou- 
ſes voted a new great Scal to be 
made, which is the an{trument of 
Royal power far above all others, 
and the doing of theſe two things, 
conld not but much exaſperate his 
Majefty, yet their military affairs 
were never leſs ſuccesful, for the 
Weſt of England was wholly _ by 

cfeat 
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defeat of the Earl of $tawford's 
army, and Briſtow forced by Prince 


Rupert. Tn the Northern parts the | 


Earl of Newcaſtle was prevalent al- 
moſt wholly : And certainly had the 
King (inſtead of beſteging Gloceſter) 
marched to London, and the Earl 
of Newcaſtle ( inſtead of belteging 
Hull ) torced his way into the Ea- 
ſtern allociation, the war had come 
to a period, but Divine Providence 
had deſigned -a more gentle end, 
and diſpoſed the-minds of the Nor- 
thern and Weſtern armies, ſo as they 
would not forlake their own Coun- 
tries till they ſaw them cleared from 
all oppoſition. The Parliaments 
buſineſs being in this evil condition, 
it was calily judged fit to call in 
the Scots, which matter being mo- 
ved in the Houſe of Commons, and 
it being objected, that it would be 
fruitleſs to call them, without pro- 
poling 
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poſing to them at the ſame time 
ſomething of great advantage by 
it, there ſtood up preſently that 
great Patriot Henry Martin, and 
deſired with much confidence, that 
an offer might be niade them, of 
the Counties of Northumberland 
and Cumberlind, and incaſe they 
were not therewith contented, to 
add two ſuch other Counties im the 
North, as ſhould be moſt convenient 
for theni. So little care had he in 
that conjuncture, ' of the honour, 
and advantage of the Engliſh Na- 
tion. This was juſtly thought ex- 
travagant,yet that buline' of calling 
in'the- Scotts being communicated 


to the Lords, there was a Comimit- 


ty of Lotds and Commons nomi- 


nated togo into Scotland, arid mat- 
ters were ſo 'tranſafted with the 


Scots, as they entred into England 
with an army the February follow- 
| E ng: 
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ing. I ſhould have related how inthe 
former year,after the King'sretiring 
fro Parliament, there was ſet up at 
Weſtminſter an allembly of Divines, 
being an Ecclefiaſtical body of 
ſtrange conſtitution; and compoſed 
of perſons nommated by the Knights 
and Burgeſles of each County, to 
which were added a ſmall number, 
namcd by the Lords, and ſome few 
Commiſſioners deputed by the Kirk 
of Scotland. This aſlembly being (0 
extraordinary in the conſtitution, 
was certainly deſigned to produce 
great effetts, but the ſucceſs was not 
anſwerable, for they could never 
perfe& their model of Church Ga- 
vernment, not well agreeing among 
themſelves, by reaſon of the Inde- 
pendent members, who approved 
of -no Church - diſcipline, other 
than Parochial, and even that part 
of the mode], which was con- 
cluded 
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cluded upon with approbation of 
Parliament could never be put in 
execution, the Presbyterian diſci- 
pline being ſo ſtrict, as made it un- 
pleaſing to moſt of the people 3 and 
eſpecially to thoſe of the Gentry, 
who found themſelves likely to be 
over-powered by the Clergy, even 
it the places of their habitation 2 
Bur the Army, after it became new 
modelled, was wholly averſe. to it. 
I concerve, the intentions of cal- 


| lngan Aflemblyto have been theſe 
. two : Firft ro havea Synod of Di- 


vines concurring in the ſnbverſion 


of the Biſhops, and .their Hierar- 


chy 3 and in this the Parhament 
had their end fully, for the matter 
very well pleaſed all fuch perſons 
as were earneſtly of their party : 
And ſecondly, to agree upon ſome 
uniformity im Divine Service, 
which was the ground of their Di- 
E 2 recto- 
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rectory. 5 but all Uniformity (or 
colour of it ) was diſtaſteful-to the 
Independents, which became the 
growing. opinion, and at laſt. ſo 
over-{pread the Army, as the |{ight 
of a black-coat [grew hateful, to 
them; -and ſo the DireQtory fell to 
ground” of it ſelf.;.. Theſe Allem- 
bly-men might well be diſcouraged, 
fince hopes were gtven at fir{t, that 
the Lands of Biſhops and of Colle- 
giate-Churches fhould be ſetled 1n 
ſome way, for the raiſing of all Pa- 
rochial Churches a competency of 
meansfor the Miniſters, = the ne- 
ceſlities belonging to War expoſed 
theſe to ſale, and fruſtrated: that 
hope.: | I ſhould have related: how 
the: Houſe of Commons finding the 
Pulprts filled with perſons diſatfect- 
ed to: them, made a, breach upon 
the Lords in point. of Judicature, 
anderected a Committy called of 
plun- 
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plundered Miniſters, and by this 
Committy they ejected the old Mi- 
niſters, and placed new at pleaſure, 
but becauſe the ejected had been 
poſleſt of a Freehold, the Commit- 
ty ordered tb his Wife and Chil- 
dren a fifth part of the profits, if 
cauſe were not ſhewed to the con- 
trary, which muſt be this, That the 
perſon diſplaced was otherwiſe pol- 
ſeſt of temporal means ſufficient 3 
andto my obſervation, there was 
ſcarcely any of the new-placed, 
who did not diſpute that proviſion 
atthe Committy. But it ſeems that 
this Committy could not diſpatch 
that buſineſs faſt enovgh ; for the 


Earl of Mancheſter was afterwards 


inveſted with a power by both Hou- 
ſes, to dothe ſame thing within his 
aſlociation, as alſo to reform the 
Univerſity of Cambridge, where he 
had the like arbitrary power of eje- 

E 3 ction. 
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Aion. ' But the Parliament had a 
way 'of cementing their fluctuating 
faction by religious bands of union, 
which certainly they found yery 
effequal, though upon differing 
grounds, or elſe they would never 
have had three of them in three or 
four years time, which I think 1s 
notto be paralell'd in any other re- 
volt. The firſt of theſe was a pro- 
teſtation in the year 1641, which 
being before the War began, taok 
into it the defence of his Majeſties 
Royal perſon, Eſtate and Dignity. 
The ſecond was termed a Vow and 
Covenant, ſet on foot in the year 
1642, and this containeth no men- 
tion of the King, but in the way of 
forcible oppoſition to him by proſe- 
cuting the War. And the third 
was, the Scottiſh-Covenant, which 
againtaketh in the defence of his 
Majeſties Royal perſon, but in ſo 
| perplexed 
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perplexed and complicated a way, 
as it ſignified little. And in this 
was alſo contained, a total abroga»- 
tion of the Government Ecclefia(ti- 
cal by Archbiſhbops, Biſhops, &, 
with the whole Hierarchy 3 ſo as 
this Covenant may be ſaid, to have 
ſpoken perfect Scottiſh. The ta- 
king of the firſt and laſt of theſe in 
their proper time, was preſſed upon 
the people in general with all ter- 
ror 3 and the Vow and Covenant 
( which related much to a particular 
conſpiracy ) only upon the Mem- 
bers of both Houſes; and certainly 
it wasa very uſeful policy, to en- 
gage the molt conſiderable perſons 
in theſe oaths, and in other things 
rendring them odivus to their 
Prince, and expoling them to con- 
fiſcation of their Eſtates upon con- 
queſt, which could not but make 


them ſtick the more cloſely to com- 
E 4 mon 
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mon defence. All thetime of this 
Parliament it was the deſign of our 
Caballiſts, toabate the power of the 
Lords Houſe, and in purſuance of 
that deſign, at the very beginning 
in Streffords buſineſs, they prevail- 
ed to have the Recuſant Lords de- 
prived of Voting there; and after- 
wards they had not patience to ſtay 
till the Biſhops were excluded by 
the Ordinance, but took advantage 
of a proteſtation made by ſuch Bi- 
ſhops, as then fate in the Houſe of 
Lords, being about half their num- 
ber, and to my beſt remembrance, 
thusat was. Thoſe Biſhops having 
taken a reſolution, not to continue 
ſitting long after his Majeſties for- 
ſaking the Southern parts, yet find- 
ing that there was an Ordinance 
coming for abolition of their Order, 
which muſt paſs the Lords Houſe, 
they uſed their endeavours to ener- 
ON | vate 
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vate that, which might be done in 
their ablence; and upon that 
ground they entred a Proteſtation, 
ſubſcribed with their names, againſt 
all ſuch determinations to their 
prejudice. This being become 
matter of record, the Houſe of 
Commons took notice of it, and 
came up preſently with an impeach- 
ment of thoſe Biſhops by name, as 
guilty of a Premmrire, in alluming 
to themſelves a power, to invali- 
date that which is otherwiſe the 
Law of the Land, viz. the Juriſdi- 
dion of Parliament 3 and upon this 
you ( how juſtly I know not, 
or the matter was never brought 
to Judgment ) thoſe Biſhops unhap- 
pily formed to themſelves a depri- 
vation, inſtead of a withdrawing. 
By this means, and by the abſence 
of thoſe Lords, who withdrew 
themſelves to ſerve his Majeſty, the 
Houſe 
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Houſe of Peers was grown ſo emp- 
ty, as their Authority became little 
conſiderable, which was not much 
regarded by our Leaders in the 
Houſe of Commons, who (in like- 
lihood ) had at thattime a reſoluti- 
on to diſſolve that Houſe, asit came 
to paſs afterwards.As great allertors 
of priviledge of Parliament, as that 
Houle of Commons pretended tobe, 
yet they carednot how far they en- 
croached upon the Lords, nor how 
they violated their priviledges, as 
may appear by a meſlage delivered 
at their Bar near the beginning of 
the Parliament, which was to this 
effect 3 That the Commons found 
in that Houſe, ſo great an obſtru- 
ion of matters tending to the good 
ofthe Common-wealth, as they de- 
ſiredtheir Lordſhips tomake known 
the names of ſuch Lords, as were 
the cauſes of it, that they ge bo 
ealt 
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dealt with as enemies to the State : 
Soas in thoſe days, the Houle of 
Commons _—_ properly uſe the 
French praverbial ſaying : Je n'ayme 
pas le bruit, [1 Je we le faits, I love 
no noiſe, but what I make my ſelf, 
But their own Houſe began to be 
almoſt as much cried out upon for 
paucity of Members 3 and for this 
they had provided a remedy ſuthict- 
ent by the new great Seal 3 and 
there was little danger of bringingin 
evil Members, for no writ of ele- 
tion could be iſſued, but by War- 
rant from the Speaker, and conſent 
of the Houſe, who would not grant 
it for places, where the people 
were known to be diſattected ta 
the Parliament. By this means the 
Houſe became pretty well filled, 
and many of the new Members were 
Officers of the Army, who had been 
ſo uſed ta command, as at the laſt 
they 
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they found a way to command, 
even the Houſe it ſelf. Beſides 
this, the new Great Seal enabled 
the Parliament to conſtitute Judg- 
es, and to ſet up again the Courts 
at Common Law, as alſo to make 
what Juſtices of the Peace they 
thought fit, whereof there was ve- 
ry great want in the Parliament 
Quarters til! then 3 ſo as now there 
were complete judicial proceed- 
ings, both Criminal and Civil, 
which gave great ſatisfaftion to the 
people, and would have deſerved 
high applauſe, but that all men 
knew this convenience to be raiſed 


upon a moſt unjuſt, and inſolent : 


foundation. Before this recruiting 
of the Hunſe of Commons ( as it 
was then called ) the Military af- 
fairs of Parliament were much ad- 
vanced 3 for by the help and coun- 
tenance of the Scottzſh Army, his 
Majeſties 
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Majeſties ſtrength in the North was 
ſo broken, as the Parliament: had 
firſt belieged Newark , and then the 
City of Tork, but both theſe 
Towns were very bravely relieved 
by Prince Axpert 3 and could that 
Prince have been contented, with 
the honour of having effected his 
buſineſs in the diflolution of thoſe 
lieges, it had been happy, but he 
as a Souldier, knew what a fear 
uſually is attendant upon Armies in 
a retreat, -having- been forced to 
forſake aliege 3 and thereupon he 
gavethe Parliament Forces Battel 
at Marſton-Moor, and was defeated 
wholly, yet with ſuch a confuſion 


on both parts, as ſix Generals pre- 


ſent in that fight, were ſaid to take 
wing at the ſame time, conceiving 
their party to be utterly over- 
thrown, whereof General Lefly of 


the Scottiſh was one. © This ſer: the 
Parlia- 
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Parliaments reputation very high in 
point of ſtrength, and gave oppor- 
eunity to our Cabaliſts, of abating 
( or rather diſſolving ) Efex his po- 
wer, who, as they conceived ( and 
perhaps grounding therr conceit 
upon his Letter for propofitions to 
his Majeſty, in which Letter he al- 
fo expreſt much care thatthe Roy- 
al perſon might be preſerved in ſate- 
ty ) had nomind to an utter over- 
throw of the Regal Authority : So 
as when the Armies were with- 
drawn into their Winter-quarters, 
our grand Politicians ſet themſelves 
upon the effecting of this great 
work, which maſt have influence, 
as well upon Eſſex his chief adhe- 
rents, as upon himſelf. The man- 
ner of this critical buſineſs was thus. 
It was affirmed in the Houſe of 
Commons as impoſlible, that the 
War could be brought to an end, 
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by an Army that had totally loſt its 
diſcipline 3 whereupon it was mo- 
ved, and allented to, that a Com- 
mitty ſhould be nominated, for ex- 
amination of corruptions and abuſes 
inthe Army. This Committy fate 
many days, and was very full of 
employment, till at laſt a Report 
was called for. Then aroſe up 
Mr. Tate the Chair-man, with a 
great bundle of papers in his hand, 
being a very great Presbyterian, 
and little fuſpecting, that his bufi- 
neſs would become the ruine of his 
party, as it did in concluſion. He 
appearedunwilling tomake the Re- 
port, but being preſſed to do it, he 
deſired, that the Houſe would firſt 
give him leave to ſpeak a few 
words; And then he uttered his 
parable, concerning a man much 
troubled with Botches and Boiles, 
in ſeycral parts of his body, = 
a 
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had recourſe to a Phyfician for 
cure; his Doctor told him, that he 
could give him plaiſters to cure any 
part of his body ſo diſaffefted, but 
that whatſoever was healed in one 
member would break out again in 
another, for the whole habit of his 
body was corrupted, and that if he 
would have perfect health, he 
muſt procure for himſelf a better 
habit of body, by much purgation 
with a new dict; and ſo the Ulcers 
would be healed of themſelves. 
This, faith Mr. Tate, is fo appli- 
cable to the buſineſs in hand, asI 
hope the Houle will find noneed of 
a Report, and yet upon command 
I am ready to make it. Hereupon 
orher Members, who had prepared 
themſelves, ſpake againſt the Re- 
port, and ſaid; that abroad out 'of 
doors, all our ill ſuccefles were im- 
puted to the abſence of Members 
| from 
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from Parliament 3 and then a moti- 
on was made, that there might be a. 
ſelf-denying Ordinance, by which 
all the Members of either Houſe 
might be deprived of other em- 
ployments, that diverted them from 
their ſervice in Parliament. This 
was very hard of digeſtion to many 
Members, who had profitable Ofh- 
ces, yet for publick ſatisfaction, 
and for better reforming of the Ar- 
my, it was conſented to, that there 
ſhould be ſuch an Ordinance, which 
was afterwards brought in, and 
paſled both Houſes. By this means 
Eſſex, Denbigh, Mancheſter, Grey 
of Groby, Sir William Waller, Ha- 
ſelrig, Brereton, Cromwell, and di- 
vers others were deprived of Com- 
mand, though the laſt was never in- 
tended to ſuffer by this Ordinance, 
as it appeared afterwards. But 
notwithſtanding all this, Efex had 
F not 
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not ſurrendred his Commiliion, and 
therefore ſomething muſt be done 
to ſhew him a perfect neceſſity. Sd 
the Houſe of Commons proceeded 
in nomination of Collonels for their 
new Army, whereof Sir Thomas 
Fairfax was one, and at laſt he was 
Voted to be General of it. He 
was a perſon eminent for valour, 
( vaillant comme ſon eſpee, fearleſs 
as his ſword ) but of a temper more 
flexible than Eſjex 3 and very ma- 
ny others, which pleaſed Crowwe/, 
who meant to bethe chief Steers- 
man. Not long after this, Ffſex 
finding himſelf imperatorem ſine ex- 
ercity, a General without Com- 
mand ſurrendred his Commiſhon, 
with many expreſſions of good af- 
fection to the Parliament ;. and 
wholiy bent himſelf to a retirement, 
being the firſt perſon, and laſt of 
the Nobllity employed by the Par- 
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liament in Military affairs, which 
ſoon brought him to the period of 
his life 3 and he may be an example 
to all future Ages, to deter all per- 
ſons of like dignity 3 from being 
inſtrumental in ſetting up a Dema- 
cratical power, whole intereſt it 
1s, to keep down all perſons of his 
condition. Yet they -did him all 
polltible honour, in his Funerals at 
the publick charge, ſo acceptable 
15an opportune death. In purſu- 
ance of the great deſign, all the old 
Commanders were wormed out by 
little and little, and none admnted 
to Commands, but thoſe perſons 
who were known, not only to be 
of an Antimonarchical ſpirit, but 
purely diſpoſed to the Armies inte- 
reſts, which the Army found very 
uſeful afterwards, when it began to 
contend with the Houſe of Com- 
mons for the Sovereign power. 

EA By 
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By this it may appear, how ſupine- 
ly negligent the Parliament was, 
in forbearing to mould the army, 
with ſurer dependence upon it ſelf, 
which might have been effeted in 
the nomination of Colonels and 
chief Officers . at firſt, if care 
had been taken for choice of 
many perſons, who were reſolved 
to ſtand & fall with their intereſt, 
ſuch as were Colonel Harley and Sir 
Robert Pye, who forſook the army, 
when it oppoſed it ſelf to the Par- 
liament, and for want of aſflociates 
could effe&t nothing, but their own 
prejudice. As ſoon as this new ar- 
my began to move, it was thought 
neceſſary by the Houle of Com- 
mons to ſend Cro-welto them, who 
was there not only received, but in- 
truſted with command of all the 
cavalry by the title of Lieutenant 
General, there being then no Ge- 

neral 
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neral of the horſe. This army had 
but 11] ſucceſs at firſt, having laid 
ſiege to Oxſord, and failed, when 
in the mean time the King with a 
brave - army had taken Leiceſter 
town, and ſtruck a great terror in- 
to all the parts adjacent. But all 
this was uſeful only to bring on a 
greater misfortun-, for General 
F aireſax drew his army that way, 
and the oppoſing of his paſlage 
brought on that fatal battail of 
Naſeby, where there was ſo abſo- 
lute a defeat of his Majeſtics forces, 
as the after ſtrivings were but as la- 
bouring for breath, by a perſon not 
long before his deccaſe. After this 
Oxford was belleged again, and 
yielded by treaty, which was fol- 
lowed by a total diſlolution of all 
his Majeſties military power. Yet 
the King aſſayed to engage a pow- 
ertul army for him, which was that 
F 3 of 
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of the Scots at Newark, and that 
he might the more endear himſelf 
to theſe, he put his Royal perſon 
wholly into their power. At firſt 
the Scots carried themſelves, as if 
they intended to appear worthy of 
ſo great confidence, for they pre- 
ſently marched Northwards. The 
Parliament gave no time to conſ1- 
der, but made a peremptory de- 
mand, to have the King s perſon de- 
livered to them, and had the help 
of Themiſtocles his two great gods 
Vis © Suada, the terror of a victo- 
rious army ready to fall upon them 
in caſe of refuſal, and. by way of 
perſwaſion a repreſentation of their 
duty, that army being then 1n the 
Parliaments pay, and obliged to 


act only in their ſervice, to which 


with many other reaſons, was added 
a promiſe of their arrears by very 
ready payment. The fir(t of theſe 
was 
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was more _— to give offence, 
than terror, to ſopowerful a body, 
and as to that pretended duty of the 
army, it could not extend it ſelf 


_ tothe extinguiſhing of natural alle- 


glance, which is a duty petſonal. 
Put whatſoever arguments were u- 
ſed, the Scots conſented to deliver 
him, and performed it to their cter- 
nal infamy, which infamy is much 
encrealed by a breach of truſt ( for 
having received his Majeſty they 
ought to have ſet him in a ſtate of 
freedom, as good as he had when 
he came) and becauſe the contra- 
ting for mony makes the bulineſs 
appear, as a ſale of their Soveraign 
Prince. Soon after the King's for- 
ces were wholly diſperſed, the ar- 
my being without imploytnent 
made buſineſs for it ſelf, by interpo- 
ſing in publick matters appertaining 
to the Government, which was be- 
F 4 gun 
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gun by a mutinous accuſation of 
Mr. Hollis, with other members to 
thenumber of eleven, and a draw- 
ing up of the army Southwards, 
whereupon the Parliament ſent 
Commillioners to them to expoſtu- 
late about their remove Sout hwards, 
and topromiſe all rcaſfonable ſatis- 
faction in general terms, but no- 
_ thing would ſerve, without the ex- 
clufion of thoſe Members from the 
Houſe of Commons. Burt I ſhould 
have related, how upon delivery 
of the King's perſon, the Parlia- 
ment placed him at Ho/derby-houſe, 
with a guard of Soldiers, and a 
Committy of Lords and Commons 
to attend him, and to order matters 
there for his ſecurity. Atthis the 
army ſeemed to take offence, di{li- 
king the choice of Commanders for 
his guard, but ſurely their main in- 
tention was ( ſince now an oppoſi- 
tion 
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tion to the Parliament was deſign- 
cd ) to have the Royal perſon only 
in the power of the army, and 
thereupon they ſent a party to take 
him from Holdenby, which was ef- 
fected without the lealt oppoſition, 
and lo they held his Majeſty with 
( ornear ) the army, til] being at 
Hampton Court the chief Officers 
grew jealous, that his reſ1dence 
with the Soldiery might have an in- 
fluence, endangering the power of 
them the Commanders. Ar this 
time Cromwel who was the chief 
manager of affairs in the army, car- 
ried himſelf with ſuch reſpect to his 
Majeſty, as his party grew highly 
jealous of him, inſomuch, as Johr 
Lilborn, the great Leveller, offer- 
eda kun of aceulinn agcinſt him 
at the bar in the Houſe of Com» 
mons, wherunto there was little 
ear given by the houle in general, 
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but thoſe, who abhorred all recon- 
ciliation with his Majeſty, remain- 
ed unſatisfied, and began to com- 
plain bitterly of him oneto another, 
as a perſon perfhidious 3 but their 
fear was cauſleſs, for he never in- 
tended to be an inſtrument of ſo 
much good tothe nation,and there- 
fore his courtſhip muſt be thought 
to have had ſome other intention, 
which may be gueſled at by that 
which followeth. While the ar- 
my lay about Hewpton Court, the | 
Houſes were informed, that the }7 
King had made an eſcape from 
thence, and that the chief Com- 
manders were very much diſtracted 
with the thought of it. This was 
very well diflembled, fince it ſoon 
anna. 1, SL. cl ILiuy had been 
perlwaded to withdraw himſelf, 
and was never fully out of power, 
for being quickly ſeized upon a- 
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gain, they placed him ( according 
to their hearts deſire ) in the Itle 


- of Wight, where there could be no 


addreſſes made to him,but by their 
permiſſion. Yet here the army was 
content the Parliament ſhould have 
the honour, that his Majeſties per- 
ſeemed to be in their cuſtody, for 
the guard and care of him was re- 
ferred to a perſon nominated ( or 
at leaſt approved of) by them, 
who was Colonel Hammond. And 
now the Ergliſh Nation ( though 
all too late ) was grown fo gene- 
rally ſenſible of their Prince his 
diſtrefled eſtate, as 1t drew on a 
treaty at Caris-brook Caltle 1n the 
Ifle of Wight, where the King had 
his forced reſidence, called the per- 
ſonal treaty, becauſe none were 
admitted to be preſent at the de- 
bate, but the King his ſelf, and the 
Commiſlioners of Parliament. It 
1s 
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15 true, that the King might retire 
at any time into another room to 
adviſe with Divines and others, be- 
ing perſous of his own choice, but 
they were not admitted to be pre- 
ſent with him for aſliſtance in the 
debate. There were terms of very 
great diſadvantage, yet the King 


carried himſelf even to admiration * 
of the Commiſſioners. I remem-, 


ber, thatit hapned after the report 
had been made in the Houle of 
Commons, as we palled through 
Weſtminſter-hall, that one of us 
was ſpeaking of his Majeſtics great 
abilities in the hearing of one of our 
Grandees, who turning his face 'to 
him who ſpake, uſed theſe words : 
perceive, you take notice of the 
King's great abilities, and you may 
thence conclude with your ſelf. 
that you have the more cauſe ro 
take heed of him, which ſpeech I 

could 
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could not but find very ſtrange, as 
if 1t were dangerous to a Nationto 


- be governed by a Prince of parts 


extraordinary. But this treaty had 
the like iſſue with others, though 
the unſatisfactorineſs of the King's 
conceſſions could not be voted in 
the Houſe, as it was then conſcitu- 
ted, which cauſed a new purgation 
of it by the army. Before this per- 
ſonal treaty, the Parliament for a 
long time was enforced to take for 
payment, whatſoever reaſons the 
army Officers were pleaſed to-ten- 
der for their :oſtification| but in 
the year 1647. the army was grown 
to that inſolence, as the Presbite- 
rian party in Parliament thought it 
unſufferable, and thereupon they 
took heart, and having made ſome 


reſolute votes, ſent a Committy of 
\both Houſes to the City of Londor, 


to ingage them 1a an oppoſition to 
h the 
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the army together with the Parlia- 


ment, but there was then as great a 
Schilme ( orrent ) in the City, as 


in the Parliament, and the Borough Y 


of Southwork ſiding wholly with 


the army, it was impoſiible for the 


City to ſtand out againſt it, fo as 
that 11 grounded oppoſition fell 
wholly to ground, and the Speakers 
ot both Houſes ( who calily fore- 
law the iljue, and together with 
many other Viembers had made an 
eſcape to the anny ) returned tri- 
umphantly to wt que: ed. and the 
army with much greater triumph 
marched in body quite through 
London, and by means of this op- 
polition became more eminemly 
powerful than ever. And thus the 
great City of Lonudow was made 
to ftoop, and-it may be obſerved 
in this butineſs (taking it wholly 
from the beginning to its happy 

conc]u- 
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concluſion ). that all other perſons 
and parties, which had been much 
cryed up for eminent power, were 
brought low, as the great favorites 
in Church and State, the Scottz/h 
armies, the Houſes of Parliament, 
and the Royal Soveraign his felf, 
whom it pleaſed God to humble 
even unto violent death, as 1t 
was with his ( andour ) Blefled Sa- 
viour. And as for this triumphant 
army, with its brave and politick 
Commanders, Divine Providence 


{ reſerved it and them, to an utter 


diſlolution, ( as to that great power 
wherewith they ſo ' afflicted the 
world) which came upon them at 
laſt,though with leadenfeet. And to 
ſhew unto thoſe infolent Comman- 
ders of the army the unſtableneſs 
of their condition, it pleaſed God 
before this perſonal treaty, that 
there was a (trong deſign laid, to 

| draw 
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draw ona total change of affairs,by 
inſurrections in divers Counties,and 
a freſh coming in of the $8cots, who | 
now began to underſtand themſelvs 
better. Yet as 1s uſual in matters, 
wherein ſeveral and diſtant parties 
undertake together, theſe could 
not hold time one with another, 
ſo as ſome were averthrown, be- 
fore others appeared to ſtir. But as 
preparatory to theſe troubles, the 
Parliament by a juſt judgment of- 
God ( as a return for their own 
miſcarriage in the ſame kind ) was 
much diſquieted with nn 
Petitioners from Sxrrey, Kent, an 
other Counties, who carried them- 
felves with ſuch violence, as ſome 
of the Petitioners loſt their hves 
by the guard which attended 1n the 
new Palace-yard, & the loſs of theſe 
perſons was ſo ill reſented abroad, 


as Kent ſuddenly aroſe in a great 
body 
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body for - the King, and had E/ex 
held time with then, it night have 
ſomewhat diſtrafted the army, but 
Eſſex 'men ſtayd, till the Kerti/ſh 
ſtrength was broken at Maidſtone, 
atid/then began to ſtir, whereupon 
the ' remainder. of Kertifh men 
croſſed the Thames, and came into 
Eſſex, where not being able to re- 
fiſt 'a complete army, the whole 
party of both Counties was con- 
ſtrained to retire into Colcheſter 
town, and was there beſieged by 
General Faireſax, and enforced to 
ſurrender for want of proviſions. 
About the ſame tinie, the Earl of 
Holland made a party, and took arms 
on the other ſ1de of Lordoyz, but 
finding no affiſtance from the Coun- 
trey, he retired Northwards, after 
ſome damage received, and being 
purſued by Goren ſent by the armiy, 
G his 
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his party was routed at St. Neofs ia 
Huntington (hire, and he his (elf 
theretaken priſoner. Neither had the 
Scots _ under Duke - Hemilton any 
better ſuccels, for Cromwmel having 
athered together a competent 
ho, fell upon themin their quar- 
ters, when they had ſcarcely heard 
of him, and he cannot be ſaid to 
have routed them, for they were 


never ſuffered to gather themſelves 


into a body, \o asall that great ar- 
my fell to nothing, without making 
the leaſt oppoſition in any conſide- 
rable number, and in the purſuit 
the Dake their General was alſo 
taken priſoner. Now the army 
having once more cleared the coaſt, 
had good leiſure to fall into mutiny 
again, but 1t was againſt the Parli- 
amen, and not againſt their Ofh- 
cers, who made uſe of the common 

Sol- 
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Suldiers, to demand Juſtice ( as 
they called it ) againſt the King, 
and for whatſoever elſe they the 
Ofhcers had in their deſires; and 
for this they found out a new- and 
unheard of way, giving the Soldi- 
ers leave to chuſe. agitators, being 
ſubſtitutes, receiving denominati- 
on from agitating their bufineſles, 
which then! conſiſted only in med- 
ling with affairs concerning the 
publick, Theſe perſons were bu- 
lte-beaded. fellows, pointed out by 
the Officers, but elected by the 
Soldiery, and held their aflemblies, 
wherein they queſtioned all parts 
of the Government, and propoſed 
what new models they thought fit. 
This made the people in general 
almolt mad, fearing that all would 
fall into abſolute contuſion, but 
the army Officers meant no ſuch 

& 2 thing, 
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thing, as parting at. this time with 
their -old Maſters, who had not yer 
done all their” work, and who 
would be governed; as they knew 
by experience, - which perhaps a 
new and more numerous repreſen- 
tive body would not have endured, 
and therefore they reſolved only 
upon the ſecluſion of all thoſe 
Members, whom they had found 
to be principled oppoſite to their 
intereſt 3- and ſo having had good 
trial upon our great debate con- 
cerning the perlonal Treaty,” and 
time tomake a Catalogue of ſuch 
perſons names, as they intended to 
ſeclude, during one days adjourn- 
ment made by the Houſe after ha- 
ving ſpent a whole night in that de- 
bate, they ſent their Red-coats 
early in the morning before the 
next ſitting, whopaſled the Streets 
with 
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with great cries, and ſo poſleſt 
themſelves of the Houſe of Com- 
mons-door, admitting only thaſe 
Members, whoſe names they found 
not 1n their Catalogue, and ſeizing 
upon many of.tHfe reſt who would 
have entred. I queſtion not, but 
upon this eccaſion ( as upon all 
others of great importance.) they 
beld a ſolemn faſt among the chief 
Commanders, to ask counſel of 
God, for the doing of that which 
they their ſelves had already reſol- 
ved upon, which ( if I deceive not 
my {elf ) is one of the greateſt hy- 
pocrifies that the world hath 
known. The Houſe of Commons 
being thus moulded according to 
their deſire, they preſently fell up- 
on the formalities of that moſt hi- 
deous ( and not to be paralell'd ) 
murther of our Rayal Sovereign, 

G 3 and 
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and upon the buſineſs of putting 
down the Houſe of Lords, with in- 
tention to eſtabliſh a perfedt De- 
mocracy among us. But God hath 
preſerved us from ſo unhappy a 
change : As for my ſelf, being one 
of the ſecluded Members, I from 
that time retired me wholly from 
publick affairs, till a farther call, 
which by Gods mercy I lived to 
ſee, and had the happinels to bea 
Member even of that Houſe of 
Commons, when all was diſpoſed 
there for a perſeCt reſtitution of the 
ancient Government under our 
moſt gracious Sovereign Gharles the 
Second, whom God preſcrve long 
in proſperity for his ſervice, and 
for the happineſs of theſe Nations. 
And here Iend this Diſcourſe, lea- 
ving it to better pens, to ſet forth 


the continuance of that Anarchy, 
and 
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and the miraculons way of Divine 
providence, in Reſtoring us to our 
Sovereign Prince, and to our fun- 
damental Laws, without effuſion 
of one drop of bloud in the Milita- 


ry way. 
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A SHORT 


ADDITAMENT. 


= Nlace the finiſhing of this Dil- 
courle, I have conſulted the 
Hiſtories of ſeveral Nations, 

to lee, if I could meet with any 
thing running paralel to the raiſing 
and 1ſfluveof this War; but I have 
abſolutely failed of doing it. It 
hath been uſual for Senates to take 
part with a power already raiſed by 
perſons aſſuming the Sovereignty 3 
io it was with the Roman Senate, 


when Galba had prevailed againſt 


Nero and that Senate went farther 
_ | | than 
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than any other within my reading; 
for they proceeded to a capital ſen- 
tence againſt their Prince, bur it 
was not till the Imperial dignity was 
in a manner poſlefled by Galba, and 
the Military power was ſo far from 
being raiſed, or directed by them- 
ſelves, as they durſt not give the 
leaſt countenance to it, till Nero 
was abſolutely run down. That 
which cometh nearer to us, 1s a le- 
vying of War by the Roman Senate 
againſt Julizs Maximinys the Em- 
peror 3 but at the ſame time they 
inveſted Pupienus and Albinus with 
the Imperial purple in oppoſition 
to him, and claimed no Sovereign- 
ty inthemſelves 3 which ſetting up 
of Emperor againſt Emperor was a 
thing very frequent among the 
Romans. In thele later times, there 
have been divers Rcbellions againſt 
Princes, wherein Senates have been 

concur- 
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concurring, but have not originally 
formed the oppoſition. So in the 
United Provinces of Belgia, Arms 
were firlt raiſed by particular per- 
ſons, or places; and the States ( or 
Deputies of Provinces ) afterwards 
approved, and concurred : And 
the Parliament of Paris adjoyned it 
ſelf to the Liguers ( or Covenan- 
ters ) againſt the two laſt Herries of 
France 3 but that Parliaments aCti- 
ons are little to our purpoſe 3 for 
they are to be looked upon as no 
more than a ſtanding Court of Judi- 
cature, wherein the Peers of France 
are priviledged to lit at pleaſure, 
and having juriſdiction only in ſome 
part of the French Dominion 35 
( exceptin caſes of appeal } and be- 
fides this, the War was neither 
begun, nor managed under their 
Authority. In Scotland, an Aiſlem- 
bly ſtiled Ecclefiaſtical, ( though 
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comprizing Lay-perions) was Con» 
vacated by King Charles the Firſt, 
and they continued their Seſſion af- 
ter his Majeſties Act for their diſio- 
lution, atluming to themſclves a 
power independent upon him 3 but 
I never read, that they made any 
Order for railing of Military For- 
ces for maintenance of their De- 
crees, though it was otherwiſe 
done againſt his Majeſty. In our 
Chronicles, there 1s mention of di- 
vers Kings depoſed, even by Par- 
liament, but thoſe Parliaments did 
it 1a compliance with a ſtrength al- 
ready 1n being 3 and they no ways 
either directed or concurred in rai- 
ſing that power. Thus have I ra- 
ked together out of ſeveral Hiſto- 
ries much filth, but none of ſo bad 
ſavour, as that contracted by our 
Long Parhament. There are /ome 
particulars of aggravation againſt 

that 
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that Aſſembly, ( I mean chiefly the 
Houſe of Commons, who for the 
moſt ſpurred . the Lords into 
ation as to things irregularly done) 
which are not applicable to any of 
thoſe in foreign Hiſtories : As firſt, 
that they levied War againſt their 
Prince in their own name. Se- 
condly, that they were Aſſembled 
by. the King's Writ to adviſe him in 
his affairs, and therefore ought not 
to have acted againſt him. Third- 
ly, that they were limited by the 
terms of that Writ, and in thar re- ) 
ſpet ought not to have exceeded 
thoſe limits. Fourthly, that they 
were repreſentatives of the Com- 
mons, and ( though they would be 
otherwiſe exorbitant ) ought not to | 
have done things prejudicial to 
them, and contrary to the mind of 


their Major part, as certainly they 
did 
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did, in levying of 'War, and in 
thoſe things which* enſued | there- 
upon. And laſtly,” they aſſumed 
a | Juriſdiction upon the - Kings 
Royal perſon , without the Teaft 
colour/of right, by making Sub- 
ſtitutes ( {tiled by them a High 
Court of Juſtice ) to Arraign him 
as a Delinquent, and to proceed 
capitally againſt him, even to 
death 'it ſelf ; | whereas he alone 
was the Fountain ' of all . Juſtice 
within his Domimionsz and no- 
thing of that nature could regular- 
ly be ' done againſt the meaneſt 
perſonz but by vertue of Autho- 
rity, or Commiſſion | from him. 
And all this when he was ſtill ac- 
knowledged to be their King 3 for 
he was ſo ſtiled 7: Terminzs at the 
Arraignment. This is far beyond 


what hath been formerly done by 
any 
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any other body of men; and is 
of ſo odious a condition, as pity 
tis, there cannot be a total oblij- | 
teration of it, topreventany tranſ- 
miſlion to poſterity. It hath been 
hinted herein, that the levying of 
War againſt the Kihg was diſplea- 
fing to the people in general; yet 
partly by terror, and partly by 
hope of advantage, the moſt po- 
werful part of the Nation was 
made inſ{trumental in itz and this 
may the better be believed, be- 
cauſe many of the moſt important } 
.bufineſſes tranſatted in that Par- 
Viament were ( upon Aa weaker 
confideration' ) carried on, con- 
trary to the judgment of: the Ma- | P 


jar part of that Houſe of Commons. c 
( Tintend the ſenſe of the Houſe, IT 
as it was conſtituted at firſt; for Cl 
to {peak of it otherwiſe were like te 
making 
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making a Coat for the Moon, 
which 1s ; never of the ſame dimen- 
fions, but either encreaſing or de- 
creafing.:) :- This feemeth. a para- 
dox,. yet. thus much I can ſay by 
experience, for thetruth of it, that 
oftentimes very many Members, 
of thoſe who ſate near me in the 
Houſe,: gave their voice the ſame 
way thatI did upon putting the 
queſtionz and yet upon diviſion 
of the Houſe, they were aſhamed 
to own it 5 for then they aflocia- 
ted themſelves with our great ma- 
nagers of buſineſs in the way of 
oppoſition to his then Majeſty, 
Of fo great force is the deſire of 


popularity with too many, which 


could not but have a very great 
influence upon matters of greateſt 
conſequence, that were uſually de- 
termined without any great diſpa- 


rity 
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rity in the Votes. Yet were not 
buſineſles always carried. on in the 
Houſe, according to the - mind, |, 
and intended Order of the lead- | 
ing perſons'; for the buſineſs of 
that Proteſtation made in the year 
I641 had been taken into confi- 
deration at a private meeting of 
the Grandees; and was there con- 
cluded to 'be unſcaſonable. Yet 
Henry Martin being unſatisfied 
with their determination,, moved 
t the next day in Parliament, 
and found the Houſe fo diſpoſed, $4 
as a Vote was preſently paſſed for 
a Proteſtation, which was after- 
wards worded by a feledt Com- 
mitty, and approved of in. both 
Houſes. And to this the Leaders 
would not © oppoſe themſelves, 
though they conceived it to be 


tmproper at that time, Having 
| here- 
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herein inſinuatedthe different con- 
ſtitutions and inclinations of that 
Houſe of Commons, I may de-. 
monſtrate it by particular reſoluti- 
ons, in the caſe of this Herry 
Atartin, who as well by that of 
the Proteſtation, as by ſome cther 
ſucceſles in the ſeditious way, be- 
ing exalted in mind, adventured 
tocaſt himſelf upon a Rock and 
thus it was: When it had. been 
ſome ways expreſſed in the Houſe, 
that the good and - happineſs of this 
Nation depended upon his Maje- 
ſties ſafety, and continuance of 
the Royal Line, Henry Martix 
ſtood: up and affirmed it to. be a 
miſtake 3 for ( as he conceived ) 
this Nation might be very-happy, 
though the Royal Line were ex- 
tint. Upon theſe words he. was 
preſently queſtioned, and after 
ſome debate, Voted out of the 

_ HB Houſe, 
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Houfe, and he continued long un- 
der that excluſion : But the War 
bemg begun, and carried on, it 
was conceived, that Herry Martin 
might do good ſervice, asa Mem» 
ber, and fo his reſtitution was mo- 
ved for, but anfwer was foon made, 
that he was a-perſon dead civilly, 
and could not be reſtored to life: 
Hereupon young Sir Henry Vane 
( one of the Oracles of thols times) 
aroſe and ſaid, Thatthe matter was 
very caſte to be effetted, by ex+ 
punging out of the Journal-book 
that Order, whereby he had been 
caſt out 3 and that the Houſe was 
ever underſtood to be Miſtriſs of 
her own Orders. This was found 
ſo ready a way, as the matter was 
preſently determined, and Hemry 
Martin having notice, came into 
the Houſe agam, diſpoſed to do 
farther miſchief. And that the 
Houſe 
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Honſe was othetwiſe diſpoſed, be- 
fore the Members, who fully em- 
braced the Royal intereſt had for- 
ſaken the Parliament, may appear 
by the difficult ſaving of Sir Hemry 
Ludlow, who thus expoſed himſelf 


_ todanger. The Houſe hadnewly 


received a meflage from his Maje- 
ſty, which was 1o far from being 
ſatisfactory, as many perſons ſpake 
agamſt it with much vehemency, 
and among the reft -Sir Herry Lad- 
low, who very reſolutely uſed theſe 
terms : He who fent this Meſſage 
ts not worthy to be King of Erg- 
lend; Upon ſaying this, he was 
immediately interrupted, and the 
words were agreed upon preparat@ 
ry to a Charge; but before his 
withdrawing, 1 order to a Cen- 
\ure, Mr. Pym aroſe, and ſaid, 
That thoſe words contained 'no- 
thing of diſhanorto the King, which. 

H 2 being 
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being found very ſtrange, he thus 
cleared his meaning. If theſe words 
be ſuch asa fair concluſion is natu- 
rally deducible from them, - then 
they cannot be evil in themſelves, 
but that a fair conelufion naturally 
ariſeth from them, may be proved 
by this Syllogiſm. | He who ſent this 
Meflage 1s not worthy to be King of 
Fneland, but King Charles is 
worthy to be ' King 'of Erg- 
land 5 And Nos King 
Charles\ent not this Meſſage. Now 
(C faith Mr. Pym ) LHeaveit tojud 
ment, whether or no this SyHogith 
eomprize anything in 1t worthy of 
your Cenſure. This argument was 
fo ingenious, as Sir Henry Ludlow 
-Cwith hisi1! meaning ) came freely 
Ls = "e@& without puniſhment 3 whereas 
- thoie Members, who were of the 
Koga party, found no ſuch effequ- 
= #:pacocſions, but were ejected 
S many 
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many ina day, and the Houſe was *._; 


other perſons ( moſt ofthem ) of a 
Tribunicial ſpirit and temper 3 fo 

| as no wonder it is, that a Body ſo 
fallen fromits Primitive Conſtituti- 
on, having contrafted ſo much evil 
habit, and proſtituted it ſelf to the 
embraces of an inſolent and rebelli- 
ous Army, governed by Comman- 
ders highly ambitious, ſhould yield 
births of 1o horrid and prodigious a 
nature, which ( as we hope ) ſhall 
$ never be paralclled in any future 
Age. And now, it is more than time, 
to conclude allo this Supplemental 
Diſcourſe, which 1s become greater 
than I my ſelf at fe inendes 


repleniſhed again with Soldiers and 


. j 4 $ F hy , fl 
Spicas aliquot legi, meſſem vale p79 
dioribus lingua, , | 


FINTS. 


